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PROBLEMS ARE BEING SOLVED IN DENMARK 


UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASES 
EACH FIGURE — 6,000 UNEMPLOYED 
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Not many years ago it was customary to say that democracy was 
the best form of government. The goal of democracy, men thought, was the 
goal of progress. Democracy meant freedom for individuals and the right of 
the people to govern themselves through elected representatives. 


This form of government came into being in an age of territorial 
and industrial expansion. Frontiers seemed endless, man’s possibilities limit- 
less. Men wanted to be free to take advantage of the opportunities that came 
with the development of new continents, new inventions, new-found wealth. 
Traditional ideas of government and class were swept away in favor of indi- 
vidualism and self-determinism. 


For a century or more this idea of democracy flourished, spreading 
from country to country until it seemed as though every country in the world 
would sooner or later adopt it. Then came the World War—a great conflict 
fought and won supposedly for the cause of democracy. But something had 
happened 


Four years of destruction left behind revolution, bitterness, de- 
spair, economic ruin, chaos. What was more, the world had changed. The 
age of the pioneer and new frontiers had ended, and the day of rugged indi- 
vidualism and laissez-faire economics was over. In 1929 the worst depression 


of modern history set in, bringing new suffering and insecurity. 
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Confronted by these new conditions governments around the 
world face new tasks in the solution of social and economic problems. Where 
democracy had a long historic background and where a sense of national unity 


~ 


had developed, as in France and England, the government has endeavored to 
meet these new conditions, while at the same time maintaining the principles 
of democracy. But in countries where democracy has had a short life or never 
existed at all, the desire for liberty and the right to vote has been given up in 
the hope of achieving a sense of security and central control of the life of the 
nation in the interest of all. 


In Italy and Germany the people surrendered personal freedom in 
favor of strong dictatorship. In Spain democratic government has been over- 
thrown, and in Russia a Communist dictatorship has undertaken the task of 
transforming a primitive agricultural nation into a modern industrial one. 
Only the future will determine whether dictatorship is a temporary transi- 
tion which may be followed by a return to liberalism, or whether democracy 
will continue to lose ground. Certainly it is increasingly important for the 
people and their representatives in democracies to realize that if the principles 
of popular government and individual liberty are to be maintained, they 
must rid government of corrupt politics and transform it into a means of 
guaranteeing opportunity for all to work and enjoy an increasing standard of 
living. This will mean continuing to face new duties—the problem of relief, 
the regulation of business, the control of banking and currency, the matter of 
unemployment insurance and old-age pensions, ways and means of increasing 
production and keeping factories open. 


In this book the results of the efforts of five new governments in 
Europe are considered. It might be well to test the program of each new 
régime by asking the following questions: Is it designed to help all the groups 
in the population? Is it dependent upon the whim of an individual? Does it 
tend to raise or lower the living standard of the people? Is it a program which 
can be worked out in cooperation with other nations or in opposition to them? 
Will it develop a civilization based upon intelligent citizenship? Do the 
people have an opportunity to judge for themselves whether it is for their 
good or whether some other system might be better? Does it tend toward 
peace or war? On the basis of the answers one may hope to discover the prin- 
ciples of good government and to sift out those changes which are likely to 
lead in the direction of greater justice and truer freedom. 
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THE POPULAR FRONT IN FRANCE 


On Bastille Day, July 14, 1935, some 300,000 French men and 
women celebrated this anniversary of the Revolution by dedicating them- 
selves anew to the cause of freedom. In a huge demonstration these thousands 
of people took an oath—to unite and remain united to work for international 
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peace, to defend democracy, and to save France from fascism. This was the 
beginning of the Popular Front—the union of political groups which was to 
bring a new government into power in France within six months. 


The 96 organizations which forgot their differences to form the 
Popular Front and save France from the Fascists were concerned above all in 
the preservation of those individual rights which were won by revolution in 
the eighteenth century and which are now threatened by another revolution 
in the twentieth. These same rights have been surrendered in one country of 
Europe after another, but the Popular Front has proved that Frenchmen do 
not intend to give up their traditions of liberty without a struggle. 


For France prides itself on being the first of the great democracies 
and the citadel of individual liberty. Moreover, it has always regarded itself 
as the home of a humanistic civilization which resists the materialism of the 4 
machine. With the coming of modern industrialism with its chance for enor- 
mous profits, the French have continued to prefer the security and indepen- 
dence of smaller incomes. The basis of French economy is peasant agriculture 
with millions of small farm-owners. French industries have never been devel- 
oped on the huge scale to be found in America, nor have French financiers 
speculated as loosely as financiers elsewhere. This willingness to forego the 
chance for large profits in favor of security, in contrast with the “bigger and 
better” philosophy which has dominated so much of the world, helps to * 
explain the stability of French institutions in the past. 

But even this system did not make France immune against the 
depression, nor against the attendant social and economic ferment. It is this 
discontent which brought about the rise of Fascist groups, and in turn led to 
the formation of the Popular Front. 


Reasons for Change 


The series of six little pictures on the following pages give the 

| most important reasons why the people of France were dissatisfied with the 
existing government. They tell the story of how the depression hit France’ 
between 1929 to 1935. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The first picture shows the de- 
cline of industrial production. 
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ESALE PRICES 
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The second shows how whole- 
sale prices fell. By 1935 the bot- 
tom had pretty nearly dropped 


out! 


UNEMPLOYED ON RELIEF 


EACH FIGURE — 20,000 PERSONS 


1929 


! 
1931 


And this is how the number of 
unemployed on relief increased. 
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Business got worse and worse, 
and men just couldn’t stay in 


business. 


But all the while with condi- 
tions growing worse, the cost 
of living stayed high. This 
meant that people just couldn’t 
buy the things they needed. 


NUMBER OF BANKRUPTCIES 


EACH FIGURE — 100 BANKRUPTCIES PER MONTH 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


EACH FIGURE—1! BILLION FRANCS PER MONTH 
EXPORTS 1929 IMPORTS 
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Great Britain and the United 
States went off the gold stand- 
ard while France continued to 
hold onto it. This meant that 
in the world market foreigners 
had to pay higher prices for 
French goods and Frenchmen 
had to pay more for foreign 
goods. So foreign trade fell off. 
This picture shows the monthly 


average of exports and imports. 
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Tourist travel also fell off sharply because the tourists’ money would buy 
fewer francs and this made travel in France too expensive. What did the 
government do in this situation? First of all, it had to spend more and more 
for relief. It was spending a lot for armaments, too. It had to borrow —) 
to cover the growing deficit of the government-financed French railways. So 
government expenses increased while the tax returns decreased. 

Officials saw that some way must be found to adjust prices and 
costs of production to those of other countries. There were two ways in which 
to do this: 

1. Deflation, or cutting wages, salaries, and interest rates in orderr 

to lower costs and prices. 

2. Devaluation, or reducing the gold content of the franc. 


The second method, however, has always been and still is an extremely un- 
popular one in France. Millions of Frenchmen remember the days of infla- 
tion after the war and fear that the same thing would happen again. That is, 
if the gold content were changed, men might lose confidence and the franc 
would become increasingly worthless. 

So before 1935 the government had chosen the first or what is 
called the “deflationary” method. But this proved unpopular too, as well as 
unprofitable. With lower wages people had less money to spend and could 
pay less taxes. Business went from bad to worse. Tax receipts shrank. The 
government had to borrow heavily and the public debt grew larger and 
larger. By 1936 interest alone ate up 25% of the government income. =———~ 


The Trend Toward Fascism 

All of these economic difficulties and the general unrest resulting 
from them gave rise to the rapid growth of Fascist organizations. The failure 
of the government to deal adequately with the economic and financial situa- 
tion together with notorious political scandals, gave rise to considerable dis’) 
satisfaction with the parliamentary methods of democratic government. 

Between June 1932 and February 1934 France had six different ) 
governments, each marking time when confronted by serious problems. 
Popular indignation reached its height with the publication of the famous 
Stavisky scandal, in which a French adventurer and financier was accused of) 
huge illicit profit in connivance with a number of politicians. The culmination 
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of these factors led to street fighting on the night of February 7, 1934—the 
most serious since the Commune of 1871. Twenty were killed and 2000 
wounded. As a result the Radical Socialist government resigned in favor of a 
National Union government of conservatives. 

French democracy was now under real attack. Away with rule by 
politicians, said some. What is needed, they said, is strong centralized control 
—the discipline and order which comes from Fascist dictatorship. 

This street fighting was led by the Fascist organizations, or 

(“ligues” as they are called in France. The largest of these is Croix de Feu, 
led by Francois de La Rocque. The Croix de Feu proper includes only veterans 
who served with distinction during the war. The sons of these men were 
organized in an auxiliary organization called the National Volunteers, while 
sympathizers of the movement could join a second auxiliary. The total mem- 
bership of these groups was 200,000 early in 1934, and was said to have 
reached 712,000 by the end of 1935. 

Like all other Fascist organizations, the Croix de Feu emphasizes 

. importance of national unity, considers the nation more important than 

individual and glorifies discipline and order. It claims that the primary 
need of France is a government of honest, capable men who will place 
national welfare above the selfish interests of individuals, parties and economic 
groups. It bitterly opposes communism and socialism with their insistence 
upon the class struggle and is equally opposed to parliamentary government 
which, it says, divides Frenchmen into numerous political parties and fac- 
tions. Instead, it would unite Frenchmen into a well disciplined nation 
inspired by the same kind of comradeship and sense of loyalty with which 
men fought in the trenches during the war. In foreign policy it is strongly 
nationalistic, believing that the only real guarantee of French security is 
strong national defense. It would organize industry, agriculture and the pro- 
fessions under strong, centralized control. 

Among the peasants particularly in Brittany, there grew up in 

(1935 a rural Fascist movement called the Peasant Front or the Green Shirts. 
This group organized open resistance to the payment of taxes, the foreclosure 

_ of mortgages and the application of social insurance laws. It protested against 
the deflation of farm prices and what it considered the inefficiency and inef- 
fectiveness of parliamentary government. 
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In addition to these two there were still other Fascist organiza- 
tions: the Action Frangaise, a royalist group; the Solidarité Frangaise, who 
wore blue shirts, were financed by M. Coty, the perfume manufacturer, and 
claimed 180,000 members; the Jewnesses Patriots, who claimed go,000; and 
finally, the Francistes, whose chief distinction was that they were anti- 
Semitic. 

It was the popularity and growing strength of these Fascist forces, ) 
most of them armed and organized as private armies, which alarmed the 
people of France and particularly the groups on the Left. Similar economic 
conditions in Germany and Italy had resulted in the development of Fascist 
groups which finally took over the government. Would the Fascists take over 
France also? To prevent this was the avowed purpose of the new Heals) 
Front government. 


The Nature of the New Government 


Who formed the Popular Front? It was a loose federation of all 
the groups and parties on the Left. To understand who and what these were, 
look at the diagram on pages 10 and 11 showing the political parties repre- 
sented in the Chamber of Deputies in 1936. On the left-hand side are the 
Popular Front parties; in the center and on the right are their opponents. 
Let’s analyze the opponents first, starting with the conservative groups. 


On the Right 

The most important and best organized of these is the Republican 
Federation. It is supported chiefly by the upper middle class and the big 
industrial interests. It defends private initiative, opposes government inter- 
vention in business and is extremely nationalistic. In 1932 this party polled ) 
1,233,360 votes or nearly 13% of all the votes cast. 


In the Centre 

In the Centre between Right and Left is the Democratic Alliance, ) 
the party of commerce and industry. This Democratic Alliance is divided 
into four parties with strange, misleading names—the Republican Centre, — 
_ Republicans of the Left, Independents of the Left, and Republicans of the 
Centre. But do not be misled by the names. Its program does not differ much 
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from that of the Republican Federation and it has about equal strength. It is, 
cote somewhat more inclined to cooperate with the moderate Left, 
particularly the Radical Socialists. 


On the Left 
Here again names are misleading. Nearest the center are the 
Radical Socialists, who are neither radical nor socialist. This party considers 
f itself the heir of the French Revolution and the chief defender of the Republic 
and its democratic institutions. Its members are drawn largely from the low 
middle classes—peasants, shopkeepers, small business men, government em-. 
ployees—who mistrust the big industrial and financial interests. However, it 
has never put forward a radical economic program when in or out of power, 
though the younger leadership, including Edouard Daladier, favor some 
degree of economic planning and state control over finance and industry. 
This party has the second largest representation in the Chamber. 
¢ Next comes the Independent Left, primarily an offshoot of the 
Radical Socialist Party, and three other so-called Socialist groups, which repre- 
sent a reformist type of socialism or modified form of capitalism. Still another 
(group of Socialists—the Socialist and Republican Union, left the orthodox 
party in the belief that Socialists were playing into the hands of the Fascists 
by refusing to collaborate constructively with other groups of the Left. These 
‘new-Socialists” reject the idea of a class struggle and propose a planned econ- 
a which would appeal to the middle class as well as to the laboring classes. 
At last we come to the orthodox Socialists, who favor a govern- 
‘6 ment of the workers with state ownership of the means of production. Now 
the largest group in the Chamber, they draw their support from workers, 
( peasants and low-paid government employees. To the left of them are two 
Communist groups. In 1932 the Communist Party received 796,000 votes. 


GROUPS OF THE POPULAR FRONT 


COMMUNISTS 


SOCIALISTS 
OTHER SOCIALISTS 


INDEPENDENT LEFT 
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On the basis of proportional representation, it would have had 51 deputies in 
the Chamber instead of 10. But its voting strength is concentrated in the) 
industrial sections of Paris and certain other cities. 


Uniting the Left 

The business of unifying these various elements on the Left was 
not easy. It was precipitated, however, by the riot of February 1934 which 
aroused the Left to the danger of fascism. Whether this riot was Fascist in 
origin or not, armed Fascist bands took part and their movements were 
planned in advance. It was enough to frighten the anti-Fascist groups into 
joint action. On February 12 the Communist and Socialist labor organiza- 
tions joined in a one-day strike in protest against fascism and the formation 
of the new conservative government. 

Before 1934 it would have been impossible to unite Communists 
and Socialists because of what each considered irreconcilable differences. 
However, at the Third International Congress of the Communist Party in 
Moscow that year, it was decided to drop the plans for world revolution and 
to join with liberal groups in opposing fascism. By March 1934, therefore, 
negotiations between Communists and Socialists in France had begun i in 
earnest. In April plans were laid to unite their rival labor organizations with 
a joint membership of about 1,250,000. By July 1934 a united action pact) 
had been sealed between the two patties. 

The Communists then began to urge the formulation of a uni 
front program that would appeal to other groups such as the Radical Social- 
ists. They maintained that the platform must be kept free from state owner. 
ship planks which might alarm the middle class. The Socialists protested that 
the proposal of measures short of socialism which would fail to solve the eco- 
nomic crisis would end in disillusionment for all who supported the Popular 


RADICAL SOCIALISTS 
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Front, and hence the cause of social change would suffer. In the end, however, 
the Communists’ plan was adopted and the demonstration on Bastille Day 
1935 marked the union of all the forces on the Left. 


The Program 

The minimum program put forward by the Popular Front was, 
therefore, neither socialistic nor revolutionary. It proposed social reforms 
similar to those passed by the New Deal. These included the limitation of 
working hours, recognition of the right of collective bargaining, and vacation 
with pay. It also included the disarmament and dissolution of the Fascist 
“ligues,” amnesty for political prisoners, nationalization of munitions manu 
facture, and reform of the Bank of France. 

Even before the election of January 1936, the united anti-Fascists 
were able to compel Parliament to pass legislation outlawing the Fae 
bands. “All associations having the character of groups of combat or private 
militias” were dissolved, and the carrying of firearms was prohibited. 


An Election Victory 

On the basis of 'this program the united front won a complete 
victory. In May 1936 the Left captured 381 seats in Pafliament compared 
with only 237 for the Right and the Centre. The Socialist leader, Léon Blum, 
became Premier and formed a Popular Front cabinet. 


A Paradox 
And at the exact moment when the Popular Front came into 
fies many of the factories of France were closed by the greatest wave of sit- 
down strikes which the world has yet seen. On the day that Premier Blum 
took office, a million men and women were holding newspaper plants, auto- 
mobile, aircraft, textile and munition factories, butcher shops, coal mines, 
railroads, insurance offices, power stations, and docks. 
What was the reason for these strikes? No one knows exactly. 


The best guess is that they were the spontaneous re result of the desperation and 


organized and disciplined. These strikes, therefore, were important evidence 
that the workers were far more revolutionary than the People’s Government 
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which they had helped to elect. The Premier stated the paradox clearly in an 
address to the Socialist Congress soon after he took office: 


“We have all fought the same election battle; We have all con- 
demned the present social system. . . . It is a chaotic society, full of 
contradictions and we must substitute for it something different. 
Our mission as a party is to build up this new society, but I shall tell 
you frankly that the task of the Popular Front government is differ- 
ent. Neither the Socialists alone nor the Socialists together with the 
other proletarian parties have a majority. Our duty is simply to 
carry out the Popular Front program. We are going to act within 
the framework of the present régime, whose very vices we have 
denounced.” 


Settling the Strikes 


The first task of the new government was to settle the strikes. 
Blum immediately appealed to the workers. He promised them legislation 
covering their demands. Two days later employers and employees came to- 
gether for a conference. The meeting took place at the Hotel Matignon and 
the result was the Matignon agreement—under which the workers won ” 
right of collective bargaining and secured wage increases. 

Within two weeks the strike situation was under control in Paris, 
but strikes continued to spread throughout the country during the summer 
and until new labor legislation had been passed and put into effect. 


Popular Front Legislation 


By the end of the year an extensive legislative program had been, 
put through Parliament. New laws provided for collective labor contracts, a| 
compulsory arbitration law, the 40-hour week, 2 two-wecks holiday per 
year on full pay for all laborers. To add to the enjoyment of this holiday, rail-/ 
road fares were cut practically in half for workers’ vacations, so that they 
could travel at the lowest possible cost. The salaries and wages of or ) 
workers were increased by partially abolishing the pay cuts voted by the 
Laval government. 

To help the farmers, provision was made for a limited debt — 
torium. Also a Wheat Office was established with a Central Council made 
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up of representatives of producers, millers, dealers and consumers. To stimu- 
late the use of leisure time for healthy exercise and sports, the government 
took steps to provide playgrounds and instructors to teach and supervise 
athletic games. Both to aid unemployment and increase the general educa- 
tional level, school attendance was made compulsory until the age of fourteen 
instead of thirteen. 


Reforming the Bank 


Perhaps the most important piece of Popular Front legislation 
was the law “to democratize the Bank of France.” Ever since its founding by 
Napoleon, control of this privately owned institution had been in the hands 
of the “200 families” who ate the largest stockholders in the Bank. These 200 
stockholders owning the bulk of the Bank’s stock elected 15 out of the 18 
members of the Council of Regents. These 15 elected regents have held 150 
directors’ seats in 95 corporations, representing 60% of the industrial produc- 
tion of France. 

In addition to the 200 principal stockholders there are altogether 
47,000 holders of stock in the Bank of France. Of these, 18,000 own only 
one share each and about 9,000 own two. Under the new law the bank is 
governed by a council of 36 members, only 2 of which are elected by the 
stockholders, each having one vote irrespective of the size of his holdings. The 
remainder are chosen by various economic groups and the government. While 
the ownership of the stock of the Bank has not been affected, the direction of 
hs bank policy has thus been placed more effectively under government 
control. 


The Difficult Problem of Finance 


These, in the main, were the reforms of the Popular Front. And 

still there remained the knotty problem of balancing the budget. The govern- 

ne found it impossible to reduce charges for social services, national de- 

; ense, or interest on the debt. Its chief hope of balancing the budget was 

: through increased revenue. Since taxes were already high, increased revenue 
; depended upon improvement in business. 

But business did not pick up as the leaders had hoped. In the 
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first place, social legislation had increased the cost of production about 35% 
and living costs 20%. The volume of export trade continued to decline. 
Wealthy people were afraid of the Popular Front government and o 
devaluation. Therefore they sent their gold abroad, thus aggravating th 
situation. 

Confronted by these conditions the government decided that it 
must devalue the franc. In September it cut the gold content in French) 
money by about 30%. This, however, was not enough, The reform tegisla- 


tion cont continued to increase government expenses. By winter, money bevan to 


give out. The 1937 budget, the largest in history, expanded to 48 billion| 


francs of ordinary expenditures and 16 billion extraordinary. Gold was again 
leaving the country. The ordinary government deficit was well over five 
billion and all the extraordinary expenditures had to be financed by loans. 
Foreign trade showed a constant increase of imports over exports. 


The government had to have money. It had to borrow. And 
those who had money to lend were its enemies, the 200 families. Under the 
circumstances it was forced to accept their terms: the promise to postpone 
further reforms, to curtail expenditures on public works, to rescind measures 
against exporters and hoarders of capital, and to appoint a commission of 
four conservative financial experts to manage the currency. 


Thus the government secured a loan but soon the treasury was 
again empty. To the disappointment of many of its adherents, however, it 
declined to take drastic measures against capitalists who refused to loan it 
money and sent their funds abroad. 


An Unpopular Foreign Policy 

The government disappointed its supporters also with its attitude 
toward the Spanish Revolution. As defenders of democracy, the Popular 
Front might have been expected to express sympathy for the Madrid govern- 
ment of Spain, and to support the Loyalists in every way short of war. For 
the government of Spain was also in the hands of groups similar to the 
Popular Front. 
: Instead, Premier Blum followed the example of Great Britain, 
prohibited the export of war materials to either side in Spain, and joined the 
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Non-Intervention Committee in the attempt to prevent the Spanish conflict 
from precipitating a general war. This policy was justified on the ground ' 
that it was the only way to keep France out of war and prevent internal strife. 


The Fall of the Government 


In June 1937 Premier Blum asked Parliament for power to deal 

with matters of currency and budget as he saw fit. The Chamber of Deputies 
ted his request but the Senate refused, and he chose to resign. A new 
remier, M. Camille Chautemps, was chosen from the most conservative 
bloc of the Popular Front. Another devaluation and a drastic increase in 
taxation followed. Rigid economies were also introduced. By adopting this 


conservative course, the government alienated many of its Popular Front 
supporters. 


Problems Solved and Unsolved 


For the time being the danger of a Fascist government in France 
is over. The Fascist groups have been considerably weakened both by the 
legislation directed against them and by the reform measures which have 
2 served to improve somewhat the plight of workers and farmers. However, 
a measures designed to increase mass purchasing power did not produce sub- J 

stantial recovery. Desirable as were the reforms they came at a time when 
(= French economy could least afford to bear the cost. Much of the gain to 


the workers has been wiped out by increased living costs, while the reforms 

urt the small middle classes and the people living on fixed income. The 
Popular Front government was thus beset by extremely difficult financial 
problems, caused in part by the refusal of conservative interests to cooperate. 


No permanent solution has yet been achieved for the economic 
problems of the country. As long as these remain unsolved and dictatorship 
. is on the march in Europe, with its threat of war, the danger of fascism hangs 
— ' over France. For the moment public opinion seems to have swung back 

from the Left toward the Centre. But it is difficult to predict what will happen 
between now and the next election in 1940. Will there be war in Europe? 
Wil revolution break out in France? Or can her leaders continue to defend 


| the French Republic by playing the dangerous game of political compromise? 
| 16 
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THE CORPORATE STATE IN ITALY 


Let’s turn our attention now to Fascist Italy where for fifteen 
years Mussolini has commanded, by means of propaganda and controls which 
are the right and the left hands of every dictator, the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of the Italian people. Under his leadership the life of the nation has been uni- 
fied and organized around the all-consuming purpose of national greatness. 
For Mussolini would restore to Italy the glories of ancient Rome. He has 
already been willing to risk one war and is ready to wage an even greater 
war which he believes inevitable and necessary if present “injustices” are to 
be righted. 

Italy, like Germany, is poor in natural resources. Therefore fas- 
cism calls upon Italians for self-discipline, self-sacrifice and the subordination 
of self-interest for the sake of the nation’s interests as defined by the Fascist 
Party 

The Fascist philosophy places the state at the center of every 
activity and department of life. Fascism rejects democracy, socialism, liberal- 
ism and uncontrolled capitalism. Mussolini aims to develop among his people 
“corporate consciousness” or the willingness to work together for the good of 
the nation. He would have them “feel that, in every act of our life as Italians, 
Italy is present; that every one of our acts is conditioned by the interests of 
the fatherland . . . because for an Italian there is only one way of being truly 
a man—to feel the interests of Italy as his own interests.” 


Higher Social Justice 


Mussolini has declared that the purpose of the Italian state is to 
achieve a “higher social justice” for the Italian people—meaning by this 
the chance to work, a fair salary, a decent home and the opportunity to 
improve. To accomplish this purpose, he says, it is necessary to strengthen 
Italy for expansion in the world. Up to the present time he has not explained 
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how the social values are to be achieved but he continues to plead for sacrifice 


and preparedness. In 1936 more than 50% of his national budget was spent 
for the expenses of defense and war. 


The Corporate State 


Under Mussolini’s leadership democratic procedures of govern- 
ment and free economic activity have been swept aside in favor of a sys- 
tem of social planning and control known as the Corporate State. The basic 
philosophy of the Corporate State is two-fold: that labor is a social duty and 
that ownership of property imposes a social obligation. 

The basic form of organization is the syndicate. There are sepa- 
rate syndicates for employers and for workers. There is only one syndicate in 
any given territorial unit for any one category of workers or employers. Mem- 
bership is open to all citizens, and as soon as a syndicate contains 10% of the 
potential membership in its area it is recognized and officially represents all 
workers or employers in that category whether they are members or not. The 
syndicates conclude labor contracts, discipline their workers, and assist with 
economic and political education. 


Although the officials of the syndicates are supposed to be elected, 
they are in fact appointed by the Fascist Party. This procedure may work an 
injustice on the worker since the employer representatives are, as a tule, from 
the employer class, but workers’ representatives are often not workers at all, 
and therefore cannot fairly represent the workers in bargaining for their 


interests. 
The syndicates have been the basis for representation in the 


Chamber of Deputies, made up of an equal number of worker and employer 
representatives. This again results in discrimination against the workers who 
by this method do not receive fair representation. There are 96 representatives 
for 660,000 employers, and an equal number of representatives for nearly 
two oullion workers. 

It is not difficult to understand why so many people distrust the 
Fascist government as being basically unfair to the worker, depriving him of 
his opportunity to bargain for his rights and of fair representation in the gov- 
ernment. 
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The National Council of Corporations 


At the center of the Corporate State is the National Council of 
Corporations with members from the twenty-two corporations representing 
the leading branches of production. Of each of these Mussolini is president. 

As president, Mussolini submits to the corporations the program 
of study he wishes them to undertake. The textile corporation, for instance, 
might study such a problem as the means of increasing silk exports. Also the 
corporations must analyze costs and set a fair price which will assure a fair 
profit for the employer, proper wages for labor, and at the same time a fair 
price to the consumer. ‘ 

It may be objected that so far the program for the corporation 
councils is more concerned with the objectives of preparing a stronger Italy 
than in discussing intelligent methods of securing the social values inherent 
in secure work, a fair salary and a decent home. 


The Abolition of Democracy 


On March 23, 1936, Mussolini announced at a meeting of Fascist 
corporations that the Chamber of Deputies, the last remnant of democratic 
government, would be discarded in favor of the National Council of Cor- 
porations. This meant the official end of political self-government, which had 
long since ceased to exist in practice. 

Thus Italy has surrendered the idea that people can or should 
govern themselves. Italian Fascists admit and take pride in the suppression of 
individual liberty. They contend that higher ethical values are achieved 
through discipline which is dictated by national interests rather than by per- 
sonal interests. The Fascists claim that the Italian people have applied them- 
selves with renewed energy to the task of production and that Italy’s prestige 
among nations has been increased. Mussolini has been able to gratify the 
Italian desire for prestige by conquering Ethiopia in defiance of the League 
of Nations. His next step has been intervention in Spain on behalf of the 
Rebels. But the ultimate test of his program will have to be its ability to pro- 
vide for the Italian people that measure of social justice which he has promised 
them, in other words, to provide an adequate living standard for its people. 


And this is a difficult task in Italy. Even more than Germany, 
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Italy lacks sufficient food, land and raw materials. The living standard of the 
Italian people has always been the lowest in Europe. Now fascism, while 
trying to fulfil its promise of better living conditions, demands at the same 
time an increasing self-sufficiency in preparation for war. Let’s see what Mus- 
solini has done to solve this dilemma. 


Fascism and Food 


The first need of the Italian is for wheat to make his bread and 
spaghetti. To supply this need the Fascists have staged the “Battle of the 
Wheat.” By establishing higher tariffs to keep out cheap wheat from other 
countries and by experimenting with new types of grain for Italian soil, they 
have increased production until in 1933 Italy imported only 18,000,000 
bushels as compared with 107,000,000 bushels in 1921. But this shrinkage 
may be due more to the tariff than to the fact that there was sufficient wheat 
to meet the need. 

Italians have also tried to increase the amount of land on which 
food might be grown by draining marshes. The Fascists have received a great 
deal of publicity for the land reclamation projects. As a matter of fact, this 
program has long been a part of Italian economy. Before the March on Rome 
1,500,000 acres had been reclaimed. Since then another million and a half 


acres have been added to Italy’s arable land. Z 
Supplying Raw Materials 

This increase in the amount of crop land is important not only 
for the domestic food supply but also for the production of Italy's chief exports 
—olive oil, wine, cheese, and silk. These exports are important since it is 
largely through them that Italy obtains the trade balance enabling her to 
import the raw materials needed for her industries. 

But this export trade is not large enough. Italy produces only one 
out of every 15 tons of coal she needs. Her supply of iron ore is negligible. 

To make up for the lack of coal Fascist Italy has tried to develop 
water power. She has been successful to the extent that 90% of all electric 
power from central stations is now generated not by coal but by water power. 
This compares with only 38% in the United States. 
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Expanding Industry 


The Fascist government has had to face the unemployment prob- 
lem. With her increasing population, more and more people cannot find 
work on the land. Today only a small percentage of Italian workers are in 
industry—about 3% of all workers. But Fascists are trying to expand indus- 
try so that it will employ more workers and increase the living standard of 
the country. 

A good example of successful expansion is shipping. Subsidized 
by the government, the Italian Line with its great modern liners has become 
one of the leaders of the Atlantic fleet. Italian ship builders have built two 
ships for Poland which were paid for in coal. 


Road Building 


Mussolini has also carried out a great program of road building 
designed to create jobs and improve the country for the tourist travel which 
Italy is always eager to attract. Good roads also facilitate the movement of 
troops in time of war. The government Bureau of Roads has contributed 
largely to the construction of a network of great toll roads linking the leading 
cities of Italy, as well as to the improvement of thousands of miles of secondary 


roads. 
In spite of all of these much publicized efforts, the fact is that 


fascism has not succeeded thus far in raising the living standards of the Italian 
people or in improving business generally. Actually the standard of living 
has been falling steadily during the past few years, while government ex- 
penses and living costs have been steadily increasing. Real wages have fallen 
as much as 25% and unemployment still exists despite the large number 
called for military service. It is possible that by carrying on military crusades 
Mussolini may keep his people quiet indefinitely. But a nation cannot live 
on military glory. And there is the increasing danger that his policies will 
lead to general war. Tas 
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NAZI GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY 


In March 1933 the German Parliament voted to make Adolf 
Hitler supreme and sole dictator of the German nation. This Parliament had 
been elected under the provisions of the Weimar Constitution, declared to be 
the most democratic document in the world. From that day to this, Hitler has 
been virtually the government of Germany. 


Free elections are no longer held. The old parliament with repre- 
sentatives of the people no longer deliberates. There is only one political party 
—the Nazi party. Under this “totalitarian,” one-party government designed 
to unite the people under a single leader without opposition, economic and 
cultural groups have been organized to carry out the program of this supreme 
leader. 

The record shows that Hitler did not achieve his position by revolt 
but was actually elected by a majority of the German people. Why were they 
so willing to surrender their political rights and turn the government over to 
him? It is important to remember first that the Germans did not have a long- 
standing tradition of democracy. Save for a few years following the war they 
had been accustomed to an authoritarian government. 

Hitler also used the persuasion of promises extremely attractive 
to a discouraged and defeated nation. He promised them bread and jobs. He 
promised that he would wipe out the humiliation of the Versailles Treaty and 
would regain for Germany her rightful place among the nations of the world. 
Then to maintain and increase his power he used the methods of dictatorship 
to control public opinion, allowing the people to read and to know only what 
the government wanted them to read and to know. Let’s see exactly what 
Hitler has done to fulfil his promises. 
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He Created Jobs 
Hitler’s first task was to solve the problem of unemployment. 
Here is a picture showing the result of the Nazi program at the end of four 


ycats. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY 


1936 EACH MAN —500,000 UNEMPLOYED 


How was this achieved? During the first two years the methods used to — 
stimulate one were highly artificial. 

Many young people were 
taken from their regular work and were 
my sent to the country as land-helpers. Their 
> places were then given to the unemployed. 
In other cases workers were simply placed 
in factories regardless of need, and employ- 
ers were forced to pay them wages. Others 
were added to the military forces and labor 
camps. 


Since then, however, the de- 
+ Cfease in unemployment has been due to a 
real increase in production. The govern- 
ment has made large expenditures for pub- 
lic works, such as buildings and roads. 
Above all, increased production has been 
due to preparations for war—a vast rearma- 
ment program. All this expenditure meant 
a vast increase in the output of materials for 


production purposes, as this picture shows: 


THE INDEX OF PRODUCTION GOODS 
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This series of pictures shows how this increase was divided among the three 
most essential products used in the armament business. 


COAL __ EACH UNIT OF TRAIN—2 MILLION TONS 


1932 


1936 


PIG IRON 
EACH UNIT OF TRAIN — 200,000 TONS 


1932 


1936 


EACH UNIT OF TRAIN — 200,000 TONS 
1932 


1936 
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A YEAR'S INCREASE IN A GERMAN'S FOOD 


EACH FIGURE— 1! POUND MORE PER PERSON CONSUMED IN -1936 THAN IN 1932 


It is important to note that although tremendous gains were being 
made in the production of materials which people cannot eat or wear or use 
except for purposes of war, the production of consumer goods increased only 
about 2% between 1928 and 1936. 

This activity, however, did result in a slight increase in the 
amount of food which German people had to eat. The above picture shows 
how much more they had of certain articles of food in 1936 than in 1932. 

The record also shows that Germans enjoyed more luxuries in 
1936 than in 1932. This picture shows how many new radios and automobiles 


were licensed. 


AUTOMOBILES RADIOS 


EACH FIGURE — 10,000 CARS REGISTERED EACH FIGURE — 500,000 RADIOS 


1932 


1936 
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IN 1932 AND 1935 


IMPORTS 


A COMPARISON 
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FOOD STUFFS 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 


RAW MATERIALS 


But Living Standards Are Still Low 


And yet, in spite of these figures there is 
serious doubt whether the living standard of the average 
German is any better today than in the worst depression 
years. The increases in food consumption, for instance, 
amount to only an additional pint of milk per week and 
an additional pork chop every two weeks. Figures show 
that the consumption of fats, fruit and eggs has actually 
declined. 

Another reason why living standards have 
not been raised is the concentration of attention and 
energy on the rearmament campaign. All available re- 
sources are being carefully guarded for this purpose, 
instead of being used to produce goods which people 
need. Even though incomes are slightly higher, people 
cannot use their money to buy goods which are not 
produced. 

Furthermore, taxes on the German’s income 


have increased from 17.6% to 25%. 
In addition to these regular official taxes, 


there are many contributions which the German citizen 
is “asked” to make and does not dare to refuse. Every- 
one is expected to give to the Winter Relief Fund. Vari- 
ous Nazi organizations are allowed to make levies 
against wages and salaries. Altogether the German peo- 
ple pay as much as two billion marks a year in contribu- 
tions and membership dues. Some of these obligations 
existed under the Weimar Republic, but in the last four 
years their number and pressure have increased consid- 
erably until they are far more of a burden. 


So much for Hitler's promise to give the 
people jobs and bread. His claim to the loyalty of the 
people rests also upon his promise to restore to the Ger- 
man his pride in race and nation. 
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Toward National Glory 


When Hitler came to power, the Versailles Treaty with its war- 
guilt clause, its unilateral disarmament and other burdensome terms weighed 
heavily on the shoulders of the German nation. Hitler has become the symbol 
of a great nationalistic program which is to relieve Germans of that burden. 
For the sake of that program, he has challenged the individual to be willing 
to make every sacrifice. Before the German thinks of food for self, of amuse- 
ment, of comfort, of plenty, he is asked to think of the great cause of national 
honor. Here is the chief reason then why Germans have been willing to go on 
accepting the low living standard made necessary by the Nazi program. 
National Socialism is a new religion of nationalism demanding obedience, 


loyalty, and self-sacrifice. 


In exchange for this devotion, Hitler has from time to time 
made good his promises in bold moves which have had great psychological 
effect both at home and abroad. He renounced the war-guilt clause of the 
Versailles Treaty. He marched German troops into the demilitarized Rhine- 
land. In addition, Hitler has backed up these moves with a vast program of 
preparedness, making ready to restore to Germany her military prestige. 
This practical program is incorporated in a four-year plan with two objectives 
—to make Germany self-sufficient, and to achieve adequate rearmament. 


The Problem of Self-Sufficiency 


Hitler admits that the first task is “stupendous” —how stupendous 
is evident from an analysis of Germany’s supply of raw materials. She really 
has enough of only one, coal. The next picture shows her lack of self- 
sufficiency in 1934. There is serious doubt whether Germany can ever become 
self-sufficient within the limits of her present territory. Production has been 
speeded up in iron ore; large amounts of money have been appropriated for 
the exploration of new oil land, but in cotton, rubber and other materials 


there is little chance of creating a large enough supply to meet the need. 


Experimentation has been carried on to discover “ersatz” or sub- 
stitute material. A substance called “cell wool,” for instance, is being pro- 


duced to replace cotton and wool. In the case of rubber particularly the sub- 
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stitute is expensive and therefore constitutes a tax on the economy. The 
quality of many substitutes is inferior to the raw material. 

In the face of the need for raw material the immediate program 
calls for the sacrifice of individual well-being so that an adequate amount of 
the basic raw material may be made available for the armament program. The 
government has established a rigid control over imports, limiting the purchase 
of food stuffs and finished goods so as to be able to increase the purchase of 
raw materials and semi-finished goods, as the picture on page 26 shows. 


How Strong Is Hitler? 
What has been the effect of such a program on various groups in 


the population? How long can Hitler continue to count on the loyalty and _ 


enthusiasm of the people and their acceptance of the Nazi philosophy? 

In trying to answer these questions it is important to remember 
that under a dictatorship one factor which helps to keep the support of the 
people is rigid control over what they are allowed to hear, to read, or to say. 
Life may not be perfect in Germany, but only the worst aspects of life in other 
parts of the world now reach the ears of the German—strikes and industrial 
difficulties in the United States, wholesale executions in Russia, unemploy- 
ment in England. In contrast, the Nazi press gives a glowing picture of con- 
ditions in Nazi Germany and the achievements of the government. By means 
of a carefully planned program of propaganda spread through newspaper, 
radio, and motion picture, the government can do much to formulate public 
opinion and thus maintain its power. 

In addition to the general support secured through propaganda, 
the government enjoys the wholehearted support of certain groups of the total 
population of 65,000,000. 


Chief Supporters 


First of all, there are the members of the official Nazi party num- 
bering about 4,000,000. At the center of this group are the 200,000 selected 
Storm Troopers who are the special defenders of the doctrines of the party. 
The Nazi philosophy with its emphasis on patriotism and sacrifice has made 
a great appeal to youth. There are more than six million members of the 
Nazi youth organizations. 
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‘THE PROBLEM OF SELF SUFFICIENCY IN GERMANY 
EACH SPACE—10%, EMPTY SPACES INDICATE LACK OF RAW MATERIAL OR FOOD.| | 
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Among the next most ardent supporters of Hitler are the 5,000,- 
000 who have received jobs since 1933. Their position is improved—although 
their wages may not be high. To this group belong the middle-class white- 
collar workers who preferred Hitler to communism because they believe in 
-_ the property rights of others, and who are convinced that Hitler has saved 
them from the haunting spectre of unemployment. These groups can be 
— depended upon for continuing support. Hitler has also enjoyed the support 
of certain important industrialists. 


What A bout Labor? 


Among the groups where support is more doubtful, the first is 

labor. Workers are deprived of the right to organize and to strike. Their 
q wages are kept at depression levels. These are good reasons why the German 
worker’s loyalty might be easily undermined. Therefore, the most effective 
means of propaganda that can be devised are used in the constant effort to 
keep labor groups in line. 

Much is done through the “Strength through Joy” department 
of the Labor Front. This movement, to which every worker belongs, guaran- 
tees a vacation with an outing or a trip at very low cost. It provides education 
S and athletic opportunities. Workers through their membership receive cheap 
: tickets to theatres, concerts and other entertainment. The Labor Front has 
also brought pressure on owners of businesses to add sports fields, to improve 
rest rooms, and to provide low-price housing. Against these social advantages 
~ which do supplement the income of the worker must be set the restrictions 
— which the Nazi government has imposed. A worker must accept the wages 
: given him—he is subject to the authority of the government with regard to 
movement from one place to another. If workers are needed on the land 
instead of in the factories, they are arbitrarily assigned to the land. 

Statistics show that while the number of workers and the total 
4 amount of their income have increased, the individual income has decreased. 
What is more, employees not only are earning less but are working longer 
1 hours, since hours have increased 54% while income has risen only 34%. 

Inspections of 16,572 enterprises revealed that only 2% worked less than 4o 
hours a week, ae worked from 40 to 47 hours, 59% ™ hours, and 27% 
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There are many indications that the living standards of the work- 
ing classes are extremely low, at least one-sixth of the population having 
received help from relief during the past year. Such conditions are not likely 
to appeal to workers who were formerly members of strong labor unions and 
were used to bargaining for better working conditions. However, as long as 
the worker feels reasonably secure of his present job and help from relief 
agencies, it is doubtful whether any serious opposition to the government will 
develop among the workers even in underground movements. 


What A bout the Farmer? 


During the past four years the net income of the farmer has 
increased, so the farmers are better off than any group under the Nazi 
economy. A system of price control protects agricultural prices and govern- 
ment aid has reduced the farmers’ debt and interest payments. This is par- 
ticularly easy because Germany does not sell farm goods abroad. Conse- 
quently it can increase prices at home without fear of losing foreign markets. 

Here again, however, the power of government over the individual 
is likely to cause opposition among some of these farm groups. The govern- 
ment can decide what should be grown and whether a farmer is cultivating 
his land efficiently. The larger farms held by the Junker class have not been 
broken up. On the other hand, for the purpose of strengthening the peasant 
class, the government is creating about 700,000 Hereditary Farms which 
cannot be sold or mortgaged. 


What A bout Owners? 


In most considerations of what groups support fascism, it is taken 
for granted that owners of property choose dictatorship rather than run the 
risk of socialization of their property, in a shift to socialism or communism. 
And this is largely true in Germany. The privileged groups should be reckoned 
on the side of the dictator, although there are indications that they are sub- 
ject to control instead of being the controlling factors in the operation of the 
government. 

The owner of property and of farm is still allowed to make his 
profit, and with the rise of production these profits have increased. Factories 
have been running at top speed, and industry has profited from this larger 
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turnover since wages are fixed. But profits have not been excessive because 
prices are also fixed. Moreover, taxes have been increased, and all profits over 
6% must be converted into government bonds. 

The government has also taken charge of interest rates. Many 
debt obligations have been reduced from 7% to 4%. The government has 
felt free to draw upon private capital, requiring its investment in new plants 
needed for the armament program. 


What A bout Shopkeepers? 


Among the group who have profited least from the Nazi régime, 
although they hoped for a great deal, are the small shopkeepers and entre- 
preneurs. These men are caught between rising wholesale prices charged by 
the factory owner and the farmer for his product and the control of retail 
prices in the interest of the consumer which almost eliminates the margin of 
profit to which they have been accustomed. 


Hitler Gains and Their Cost 


How has the government been able to finance its economic 
reforms and its rearmament program? Partly by increased taxation, largely 
by borrowing money. The government does not publish its budget figures, 
but the total public debt is estimated to be about 40 billion marks. This figure 
is not excessive in relation to the annual income; but the German govern- 
ment cannot continue indefinitely to keep the country alive by means of bor- 
rowing money. 

It is true then that Hitler has accomplished certain gains in the 
economic and social field. People have been put to work, the whole country 
has regained confidence, and Germany has again achieved a position of 
equality among the nations. To do this every class has been asked to accept 
certain sacrifices, and distinctions between classes seem to be lessening. 
The government is extending its control over private industry, and a new 
form of state capitalism seems to be emerging. Through rigid control over 
imports, the government rations industry and thereby determines output. 
Only recently it has taken over all the iron deposits of the country, and has 
requisitioned the wheat crop. More and more business men are becoming 


government officials. 
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In order to minimize material needs, Hitler has emphasized the 
need for spiritual unity, has glorified the traditions of the race, and urged the 
development of so-called German virtues. To unite and purify the nation, he 
has preached hatred of the foreigner and has persecuted ruthlessly the Jews 
and other minority groups. He has committed innumerable acts of injustice, 
has suppressed freedom of speech and the press, and converted universities 
into institutions of propaganda. 

The Nazi dictatorship is a brutal and dangerous technique of 
moulding the various German types into a single nationality, and of endeavor- 
ing to solve the country’s social and economic problems. 


Cooperation or Expansion by Force 


The important fact remains that Germany is overpopulated and 
does not have enough raw materials to maintain a high standard of living. 
Germany must therefore either expand by force, or be able to exchange its 
manufactures for food and imported raw materials through the peaceful 
processes of international trade. The Nazis are divided into two schools of 
thought: the conservatives, headed by Dr. Schacht, who realize the dangers 
of attempting to expand by force, who do not like growing state capitalism, 
and who hope that eventually Germany will return to the world economy; 
and those who take pride in the military greatness of Germany and who 
believe that their country has more to win by military domination of Central 
Europe than by cooperation. 

Whether the radicals win over the conservatives will depend very 
largely upon the attitude of the outside world. If the other great powers do 
not attempt to solve Germany’s raw material problem by peaceful means, 
and if, also, they fail to oppose acts of aggression, such as have been com- 
mitted by Japan in China or Italy in Ethiopia, Germany may be encouraged 
to attempt to expand by force. Such an attempt might precipitate a new world 
war. This is the fear which hangs over Europe today. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION IN RUSSIA 


One of the crucial international ques- 
tions of our time is the future development of Rus- 
sia. Will it be found on the side of the democracies 
against Fascist nations, or will the democracies 
break with Moscow? 

For Russia continues to be the subject 
of bitter controversy, part of which is due to the 
conflicting reports coming out of the country itself. 
To some, Russia fs the land of regimentation where individual differences 
have been wiped out and the cause of human liberty has been lost. To others 
it is the greatest social experiment of our times, laying the basis for the possi- 
bility of economic as well as political democracy—the first government in the 
world to undertake the business of planning national production to supply 
the needs of its people. Between these two points of view there is plenty of 
room for argument—about its methods, about its aims, about the practica- 
bility of its plans, about its results, about the possibility of developing within 
a dictatorship any democratic principles of individual freedom. 

As one element in these considerations let’s examine the new 
constitution of 1936 to see what rights are set forth and how these are to be 


guaranteed 
A Socialist State 

According to this constitution the Soviet Union, which is a 
federation of eleven republics, is “‘a Socialist State of workers and peasants.” 
Its economic foundations rest in socialist or public ownership of the imple- 
ments and means of production, now “firmly established as a result of the 
liquidation of the capitalist system of economy, the abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production and the abolition of exploitation of 


man by man.” 
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Public and Private Ownership 


The constitution distinguishes between what shall be owned 
publicly and what the individual may still own. All land, water, forests, 
mills, factories, mines, railways, banks, means of communication and state 
farms are owned publicly. 

Individuals may own whatever they wish to buy with their in- 
come or savings for their own use or comfort. People can buy and own their 
own homes. Farmers, even though they live on collectivized farms, may own 
their individual houses and plots of land for garden and poultry. | 


Reward for Work 
The constitution recognizes that communism, which means 
dividing everything up equally, does not exist in Russia but rather a system 
| of rewarding men according to their work. Unless a man works he cannot eat 
and those who work harder and better receive more for their services. In other 
words, all Russians do not make the same amount nor is wealth divided 
equally. Every man is supposed to receive an income according to his ability 
and his labor. 


Basic Rights 

Certain basic rights are guaranteed to all citizens. They have the 
right to work. This is ensured “by the socialist organization of national econ- 
omy, the steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, the absence 
of economic crises, and the abolition of unemployment.” 

They have the right to rest—one day 
out of every six—and the working day has been re- 
duced to seven hours. They have the right to pen- 
sions in old age. They have the right to health, 
guaranteed by free medical service, hospital care, 
and health resorts. They have the right to educa- 
tion, a right ensured by “universal compulsory ele- 
mentary education free of charge including higher 
education by the system of state stipends to the overwhelming majority of 
students in higher schools, instruction in schools in the native language, and 
organization of free industrial, technical, and agronomic education for the 
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toilers at the factories, state tarms, machine and tractor stations and collective 
farms.” 

Women have equal rights with men in all fields of economic, 
social, state, cultural and political life. These rights to women are ensured by 
granting them equal pay and equal opportunity for work, by providing care 
for their children, and leave from work with full pay before and after 
childbirth. 

All citizens are guaranteed equal rights regardless of nationality 
or race. Any restriction of rights or the granting of privileges because of race 
or nationality is punishable by law. All are guaranteed freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly and meetings, of street processions and demonstrations. 
However, there can be no political party except the Communist Party. 

The church is separated from the state and from public education. 
Freedom to perform religious rites is granted. 


The Citizen's Obligation 


Every citizen of the U.S. S.R., for his part, is obliged to safe- 
guard the socialist property “as the sacred inviolable foundation of the Soviet 
system, as the source of wealth and might of the fatherland, as the source of 
the prosperous cultural life of all the toilers. Persons attempting to violate 


public socialist property are enemies of the people.” 
The Right to Vote 


The vote is given not only to those who earn their living by 
productive work but to all citizens who have reached the age of 18 regardless 
of race, nationality or religion, irrespective of their educational qualifications 
and despite their property status or past activity. 

Government and party organs make 
every effort to acquaint the masses with the rudi- 
ments of “political grammar.” All agencies, 
schools, clubs, movies, the radio, the newspapers, 
trade unions, work together to focus the attention 
of the masses on the problems of social importance. 
The elections are regarded as schools for the educa- 
tion of the masses. Even though it is admitted that 
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the Communist Party forms an inner controlling factor over the policy and 
acts of the government—nevertheless participation in the elected Soviet is 
regarded as a practical experiment in self-government. 


Theory versus Practice 


Such are the most important provisions of the new Russian 
constitution. And yet, its announcement was followed within a few months 
by spectacular trials and the execution of more than 600 Russians, including 
eight prominent Russian generals. All were charged with being traitors to 
Soviet Russia, and of plotting with Nazi Germany to overthrow the Soviet 
régime and give both Germany and Japan part of Russian territory. In many 
cases the accused leaders admitted the charges. These men were supposed to 
have been directed by the exiled Bolshevist leader Léon Trotsky, who still 
maintains the original Communist position that a world revolution is neces- 
sary, and claims therefore that Stalin is a traitor to the Communist cause. 

These executions came as a shock to many people in the outside 
world. Despite the confessions, it was difficult to believe that all of these 
people were traitors to Russia. Even if they were, such violent methods proved 
to many people that there was something wrong with the Soviet régime. 
Undoubtedly these leaders had criticised many of the things Stalin did, and 
they did not like the growing conservatism and militarism of the government. 
But under dictatorship criticism, which in a democracy can be expressed 
publicly, is illegal and therefore becomes treason. 


The Ruling Party 

To understand why criticisin is so rigidly suppressed one must 
realize that there is still only one party in Russia—the Communist Party— 
which decides policies and enforces them. The constitution with its bill of 
rights does not alter this fundamental relationship between government and 
the Communist Party, which it describes as “the vanguard of the toilers in 
their struggle for strengthening and developing the socialist system.” 

At the present time the Party has a total membership of only 
1,500,000 out of a total population of 168,000,000. The standards of mem- 
bership are very rigid. Candidates for admission are carefully examined and 
are subject to a rigorous discipline, 
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COMMUNIST PARTY UNITS Fei 
EACH BLACK SQUARE—1000 CELLS 


According to the constitution of the Party, workers are distin- 
guished from other groups of the population. Workers, including those en- 
gaged in physical labor as well as non-industrial workers and farm hands, 
must form at least 51% of the total membership. At the present time the 
units or cells of the party organization are distributed as the chart shows. 


Party Discipline 

Communist leaders insist upon rigid Party discipline. They claim 
that only a united party which is not torn by dissension can give effective 
leadership to the laboring masses and win a decisive victory over capitalism. 
Therefore all members of the Party are subject to constant investigation by 
the secret police and must be loyal in thought and deed to the official program 
of the Party. This program of “Party line,” as it is called, is not a rigid pro- 
gram which does not change with circumstances but is formulated atter dis- 
cussion of problems and situations as they arise. 

All questions of fundamental policy are thrashed out by the 
Political Bureau, a committee of ten members of the Central Committee of 
the Party. These members are supposed to be appointed by the Central Com- 
mittee but in fact their selection is determined by Stalin, who is General 
Secretary of the Party. After full discussion by the Bureau, an official decision 
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is reached, which becomes the “Party line” and is then given to the press. 
This decision becomes part of the program of the government to be followed 
until some new situation arises which may cause the Political Bureau to 
change the official position. 

Once a decision has been reached Party discipline demands that 
discussion shall end and all Party organizations must cooperate in bringing 
these decisions to effective realization. This constitutes in effect complete con- 
trol over the press, all publications and the radio, as well as rigid discipline 
for individual members. 


Another Test 

This one-party government should be examined not only with 
regard to the extent of political liberty but also with regard to its manage- 
ment of the national economy. 

Without doubt, the Soviet government through its series of 
5-year plans has made prodigious progress in industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment. Under state direction, Russia has become one of the world’s great 
industrial powers. While the standard of living of the masses is still far lower 
than that in Western countries, the Soviet régime is gradually raising it. The 
mass of the Russian people are materially better off than under the Czar, and 
despite ite evidences of dictatorship, they feel that they are part of the gov- 
ernment to a greater extent than before. 

Soviet Russia would have gone still fur- 
ther in raising the standard of living of its people, 
had it not been for the international situation. Fear- 
ful of attack by Nazi Germany and militaristic 
Japan, it has increased the size of its army from 
562,000, when Hitler came to power in 1933, to 
1,300,000 at the present time. Soviet Russia is ex- 
pending about 2 billion dollars a year on arma- 
ments—about twice as much as the United States. In answer to charges of 
extreme militarism, the government declares that it urgently desires peace 
and that the Red Army is designed not for wars of national aggression, like 
the Fascist armies, but for the defense of the first workers’ republic against 
capitalist attack. Stalin has declared, “Our policy is a policy of peace . . . we 
do not want a foot of alien soil but we shall not surrender an inch of ours.” 
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COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY 
IN DENMARK 


Democracy has perhaps a stronger hold in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries than in any other part of the world today. The people of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark believe firmly in parliamentary government and personal 
liberty. All three are making determined efforts to solve pressing social and 
economic problems by thoroughly democratic means. Let us look, for exam- 
ple, at Denmark where democracy is being put into practice in new ways 
through social legislation and the cooperative movement. 
ee Denmark is a small but proud country with a glorious past. Like 
Germany, she has suffered disastrous defeat in war. Moreover, the people of 
Denmark have had serious economic and social problems. But they did not 
turn their affairs over to a Fascist or a Communist dictator. Instead they have 
set their minds steadfastly to the task of solving their problems themselves 
by democratic methods. The story of how they have won a sense of confidence, 
security and well-being even though they are still affected by world economic 
uncertainty, is a story well worth studying in these days when men are losing 
their faith in the ability of average men and women to decide things for 
themselves. 


A Democratic Past 

It is important to note at the start that Danish democracy, like 
American and French democracy, dates back to the end of the eighteenth 
century when progressive landowners in Denmark made up their minds to 
free the peasants from serfdom. About that time too a series of land reform 
acts were passed and the government began dividing up the land among the 

ts. 

In the same period free trade was encouraged by the removal of 
duties on grain, the negro slave traffic was prohibited, and a special act 
reformed the courts and legal procedure. The Danish press enjoyed greater 
freedom of speech than that of any other absolute monarchy in Europe. 

In 1814 Denmark was defeated in war and lost Norway to Swe- 
den. National bankruptcy followed. Trade and commerce stood still. The 
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people were too discouraged to care. And for ten years the entire country 
languished in a slough of despond. 

Then something happened—not economic or social or political 
—but spiritual. A new attitude of mind began to develop. Writers and poets 
retold the stories of heroic Norsemen who tilled the ground and sailed the 
seas. There was a rebirth of pride in Danish traditions and the confidence 
of the people began to revive. 

Most important of all perhaps was the influence of Bishop 
Grundtvig, the famous teacher and founder of the Danish folk high schools. 
About 1830 he began to inspire the people with his vision of a new Denmark 
that should win economic, social and political stability through education— 
by giving the people a chance to understand their country’s history and 
social conditions so that they could discuss problems intelligently and help 
to determine its laws. He had implicit faith in the potentialities of the people 
—all the people, even the humblest and most ignorant peasant. It was this 
faith which formed the basis for a national adult education movement which 
in time has become the basis for liberal democracy in Denmark. 


Unconquered by Defeat 

It was because of the new national spirit that Denmark’s second 
great defeat in 1864 did not again bring despair even though this defeat 
meant the loss of two-fifths of the nation’s territory. What was to be the 
remedy for this? The building of an army to regain the lost land? Denmark 
was too small for that. No, a more efficient use of what they had left. 


In 1866 a great reclamation project was begun. Waste lands were 


cultivated and planted with trees. They remade 3,000 square miles of land 
—as much as they had lost—which in time served them as forest, pasture and 


arable farm land. 


The Cooperative Movement 

Another important element in the transformation of Danish 
peasants from ignorant serfs to alert and efficient farmers was the cooperative 
movement which was inaugurated in 1866. Through cooperative associations 
the Danes learned how to work together to supply themselves with the goods 
and services they needed, and to market their bacon, butter and milk. Here 
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was practical training in economic self-government. And here, too, there was 
emphasis on education. The cooperatives and the education movement grew 
up side by side, one contributing to and serving the cause of the other. 

In 1870 there were 3 cooperative associations in towns and 18 in 


the country. By 1919 there were 78 in the towns and 1611 among the farmers. ) 


The Shift to Wheat 


During the 1gth century Denmark’s chief agricultural product 
was wheat. Gradually, however, the market for this product was affected by 
the increasing production of the United States and Canada. In the world 
| depression at the end of the century prices dropped off sharply and Danish 
farmers suffered severely. But instead of attempting to bolster up the wheat 
industry, the government, assisted by the cooperatives, initiated a plan where- 
by the entire agricultural economy was quietly shifted away from wheat to 
| milk, eggs, bacon and butter which found a ready market in Britain and other 


countries. 


A New Constitution 

In 1849 a new constitution changed Denmark from an absolute 
monarchy into a constitutional one with a parliament of two houses, the 
Landsting and the Folketing, and a ministry responsible to the parliament. 
But the defeat of 1864 brought in a conservative government which revised 
the constitution and abolished democratic election of the upper house, plac- 
ing it in the hands of the landed aristocracy. 

But farmers’ and workers’ education had its effect. By 1901 the 
conservative representatives in Parliament had been reduced to a mere hand- 
ful and the first liberal government had come into power. One member of 
this first ministry of the Left was a peasant and another was a school teacher. 
One-third of the members of Parliament had been educated in the folk 
high schools. 

It was not until 1912 that the people of Denmark regained com- 
plete political democracy by the adoption of a new liberal constitution with 
full equal suffrage for men and women and the democratic election of both 
houses. The privileged voting power of the wealthier classes had at last come 
to an end. 
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By 1924 the Social Democratic Party, which is the workers’ party, 
had won a majority and taken over the ministry. Denmark has had a workers’ 
and farmers’ government ever since. In addition to 68 Social Democrats, 
there are now in the lower house of Parliament 28 Liberal Lefts representing 
the larger farm-owners, 14 Radical Lefts representing the smaller farm-owners, 
and 26 Conservatives representing the properties and commercial classes of 
the towns. 

It is the policies of this government which has guided Denmark 
through the difficulties of the depression years. Let’s see what Denmark’s 


economic problems have been. 


Nature of Danish Economy 


Denmark is a small country about twice the size of Massachusetts, 
with about three and a half million people. A third of the workers are 
employed in industry while another 35% are engaged in agriculture. Agri- 
culture, however, still remains the most important element in the national 
economy because it is with her export trade that Denmark pays in large 
part for the raw and half-finished materials needed to keep her 400,000 
industrial workers employed. Four-fifths of the export trade is made up of 
farm products—bacon, butter, eggs, lard, cheese, cattle, pigs. 


Decreasing Exports 
In recent years this export trade has been badly affected by the 


trade policies of her two most important customers, Great Britain and Ger- 
many. In 1934/Great Britain purchased 98% of her bacon exports, 83% of 
her butter, and 67% of all the eggs she exported. 


From 1929 to 1931 the fall of commodity prices in London was 
therefore disastrous. The price of Danish bacon fell from 144 shillings to 
about 59 shillings per hundred weight. The price of butter tumbled from 
206 shillings to 94 shillings. What was mote, in order to aid domestic pro- 
duction, Great Britain placed a duty on Danish dairy products and cut its 
quota of Danish bacon. As a result of these and similar commercial policies 
in other countries, Denmark’s export trade fell off sharply. The result was 
soon evident both in agriculture and industry. 
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Thus Denmark’s economy was threatened with ruin because of 
elements over which she had absolutely no control. What was to be the solu- 
tion? Again, as in 1864, the Danes have sought to find the solution by making 
use of what ingenuity and resources they had at hand. 


The task has been difficult and many problems remain to be 
solved but during the past two years unemployment has decreased, exports 
have gradually increased and there has been improvement all along the line, 
as the frontispiece shows. 

This improvement has been due to two factors: first, the policies 
of a liberal government, and secondly, the ingenuity of both agriculture and 
industry in developing new lines of activity. 


Control of Imports 


Of first importance perhaps among government policies is the 
establishment of rigid control over imports in an effort to stimulate domestic 
production and maintain a favorable balance of trade. Not only has the 
amount of imports been limited, but the government purchases goods from 
those countries with whom Denmark has a favorable trade balance. In return 
for giving Denmark a share in the British market, Britain virtually obliged 
Denmark to divert purchases to Britain until she has become Britain’s third 
most important customer, buying only slightly less than Germany and 
France. Denmark’s imports from Great Britain increased from 251 million 
kroner in 1930 to 407 million in 1934. 

A trade agreement was also made with Germany, increasing Ger- 
man purchases of cattle, butter, eggs and other products in exchange for 
increased Danish purchases of German goods. Similar agreements were made 
in 1935 with other nations, including Australia, Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland, Italy, Norway, Poland and Rumania. 

At home, imports are controlled by means of a system of permits 
issued by the National Bank. Raw materials and machinery for manufacture 
have been admitted freely but the importation of manufactured goods and 
luxuries has been carefully limited. This has served to increase industrial 
activity at home. Import duties were also placed on certain foodstuffs in order 
to stimulate greater domestic production of wheat and other grains. 
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Aid to Farmers 


In addition to measures designed to increase the export trade and 
thus help the farmer to market his crops, the government declared a mora- 
torium on farm mortgages, reduced interest rates, and cut taxes. As a result 
the number of foreclosures was cut in half by 1934 and dropped another 33% 
by 1935: 

During the depression when farm tenancy was on the increase in 
the United States, Denmark has actually been able to lower still further her 
percentage of farm tenancy until 99% of her farmers own their land. 


A Building Program 


Finally, the government has granted loans at low interest rates to 
promote the greatest housing boom which Denmark has ever had. These new 
houses are not so much to meet a shortage as to supply the people with better 
homes. The government grants loans to municipalities and housing societies 
up to 95% of the total cost; to private individuals it will loan up to 70% of 
the total and up to 80% with a municipal guarantee. 

In addition to the house-building program, the government has 
erected two great bridges and electrified the suburban railway of Copenhagen. 

The building program has increased industrial activity but this in 
turn has made necessary the purchase abroad of more raw materials. The 
trade deficit caused by the increase of imports over exports more than doubled 
between 1933 and 1934. This deficit has been considerably lessened since 
that time but still remains the most difficult problem which the government 
has to face. 


New Lines of Activity 

Further evidence of the intelligence and initiative of the Danish 
people as well as their determination to solve difficult economic problems 
by the use of their own ingenuity and skill may be found in the development 
of new kinds of activity, both agricultural and industrial. 

For instance, there are the great new cooperative poultry packing 
plants. The farmers of Denmark used to keep chickens merely for the sake 
of the eggs. Chickens for stewing and roasting were imported. In 1930 these 
imported foods cost the Danish people almost a million kroner per year. By 
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1934 the Danes were not only producing enough for themselves but were 
exporting 34 million kroner worth of slaughtered poultry. 

Similarly, instead of importing 20 million kroner worth of vege- 
tables and fruits, the farmers of Denmark now produce enough to supply 
home demand and are beginning to have some for export. The same is true 
of rose bushes, shrubs, cut flowers and other nursery garden plants. Both 
quantity and quality have been improved and flowers are sold to Sweden, 
Norway, Germany and other neighbors. 

Other excellent examples of this turning to new lines of activity 
are in the field of engineering and machine production. Here Danish engi- 
neers, like the Danish farmer, are gaining world-wide distinction for quality 
and efficiency. It is of interest to Americans that two great Danish pumps 
were installed at Boulder Dam, where they pumped 414 million barrels of 
cement from railroad to mixing plants at the rate of 500 barrels per hour. 

During the past few years Denmark has supplied both herself 
and other countries with Diesel-powered ships and railroad locomotives—and 
with machinery for refrigeration including a central plant to air-condition 500 
homes in a suburb of Copenhagen. Danish engineers have built bridges, rail- 
roads, harbors, canals, concrete roads, power stations, grain silos in various 
parts of Europe. 

Here then is a country where a truly representative government 
is concerned first of all about the needs and problems of the people, where 
the people through self-government, ingenuity, and cooperative associations, 
are trying to control their own destiny, where a broad adult education move- 
ment as well as continual practice in political as well as economic democracy 
have given them the confidence and intelligence to face problems resolutely 
—and in the words of Hamlet the Dane—“to take arms against a sea of 
troubles and by opposing end them.” 

The troubles of the Danes are not yet ended, for they are tied in 
with the troubles of the world. However, the fact remains, that Denmark has 
weathered the world depression without threat of revolution, either Com- 
munist or Fascist, and with its democratic institutions strengthened rather 


than weakened. 
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Beadline Books—senies numeer TWo 


. continue to interpret world issues in the news 


AMERICA CONTRADICTS HERSELF 


The story of our foreign policy, with the conflicting ideas and attitudes that have 
characterized our dealings with other nations. Present policies are analyzed with 
reference to the new role which America should play in a changing world. 


COOPERATIVES 


Highlights of the cooperative movement around the world. A balanced picture of the 
limitations and possibilities as a solution of our social and economic problems. 


BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 


A challenging analysis of naval and military budgets and the national policies which 
lie behind them. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


A study of the present conflict between religious and political authority for the 
loyalty of the individual and control over his conscience. 


AS LATIN AMERICA SEES IT (In preparation) 


The story of Latin America from the 
interpretation of what a good neighbor policy should mean. 


DETOURS AROUND WAR: ECONOMIC CAUSES OF WAR AND METHODS OF 


PEACEFUL CHANGE (In preparation) 


Here is an analysis of those basic economic tensions which threaten world peace— 
the problems of population, raw materials, colonies and markets—with a survey of 
possible methods of achieving peaceful change. 


SERIES NUMBER ONE—included the following tities: 
War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out?; Made in U. S. A.; Dictatorship; Peace in Party 
Platforms; Clash in the Pacific; and War Drums and Peace Plans. 
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